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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. | upon straw, though I, being unwell, had a bed; 


(Continued from p. 420.) 


ut being covered with another, it was very un- 


This morning, being the 19th of 10th mo.,| pleasant; and from frequently flinging it off 
we left the city about ten o’clock. It was avery | through the night I took a violent cold, which 


solemn time to many who came to see us before 
leaving ; and our landlord, with his wife and 
children, seemed much affected, and many 
others, who seemed as though they could hardly 
endure the moment of our parting. Indeed, it 
was a time to be remembered by us all. We 


had many portions of advice to leave with’ sev- | 


eral of the family, who received it in mnch 
brokenness of heart. I had an opportunity 
with our landlord and his family by themselves, 
in which I hope I was in my place. I recom- 
mended them to God, their hest teacher and 
guide, after which we parted in much nearness 
and love. 

We proceeded back to Potsdam, the residence 
of the King of Prussia, as aforesaid, which we 
reached about two o'clock. We dined, without 
making much stay. Our company having 
agreed to reach Brandenburgh that evening, 
but yet I did not feel quite easy so to do, but 
submitted, and had often to reflect on my own 
conduct in so doing, believing I was not right 
in leaving this place then. JI found weakness 
to increase upon me and un all our company. 

The road being bad we travelled very slowly, 
and reached a poor Inn about nine o'clock, where 
we were obliged to stop, though fifteen miles 
short of our intended Inn. Here we could get 


distressed me much, and made me feel very low, 
both in body and mind. 

On the morning of 10th mo. 20th we went 
about twelve miles, to Bradenburgh, where we 
breakfasted ; after which Lewis Seebohm went 
to see our ‘friendly acquaintance, made when in 
this town before; who received him with ex- 
pressions of kindness. We remembered our 
love to him, and to all our friends in the town, 
which they promised to do, we being in haste to 
proceed towards Holland. Hitherto the Lord 
has helped us beyond what we deserved, or had 
reasonable grounds to expect. Just as we were 
leaving this place came the elderly man whom 
we visited in the morning, as we left this town 
before; he met us with much kindness, and 
told us his daughter desired her love tous. We 
parted in much nearness of spirit, after embrac- 
ing each other very affectionately. We then 
proceeded to a large village called Zelan, about 
eighteen miles. This day has been very dull, 
having felt but little of the presence of Christ. 
We travelled about forty-two miles to Magde- 
burgh, and put up at our former Inn, where we 
were gladly welcomed, and where we had been 
before very cordially received amongst a relig- 
ious people called Pietists; but, as before ob- 
served, we were disappointed in some of the 


little to eat, and the most of our company lay! leading members of the Society, particularly 
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the school-master, who gave us a few lines to 
Berlin, as before mentioned. 

I may now acknowledge the favor I enjoy in 
feeling better, both in body and mind, for these 
two days past. Lewis Seebohm having been 
out to see some of our former friends, returned 
and expressed the satisfaction that some had 
mentioned in hearing of our return. We hope, 
before we leave this city, to see matters more 
settled as to what has been circulated respect- 
ing the bad principles we are said to hold. 

10th mo. 23d.—Being first-day, we had a 
meeting at our Inn, where came two friendly 
men and sat with us; when we had an opportu- 
nity to open to them the principles of truth, we 
hope to their advantage and our refreshment. 
After meeting, we proposed a meeting among 
them at half past four, when we met a number 
of solid poople, but they seemed as though they 
were rather looking for our halting than to help 
us forward ; though, as we apprehended, they 
had received some unfavorable impressions by 
the reports spread by the before mentioned man 
respecting our books. William Savery appeared 
in prayer in the early part of the meeting, and 
the people kept their seats; after which [ had 
something to offer, which they seemed to oppose 
for some time, but the power of truth rising and 
spreading over them, they were brought down, 
and tenderness of spirit appeared amongst 
them ; and finding truth had gained ground, I 
sat down, to leave the way open to my fellow- 
laborer, who had a seasonable opportunity with 
them ; and when he sat down, I felt something 
weighty upon my mind, and stood up, when the 
Lord’s power reigned, to the breaking down of 
the stout-hearted, as one who often appeared to 
scoff at us, in the fore part of the meeting, 
broke out into many tears. On sitting down, I 
soon felt my heart exercised to engage in the 
solemn act of prayer, in which I was much re- 
freshed. The meeting then broke up in great 
sweetness, under a sense of Divine goodness. 
After taking leave of each other, we returned 
to our Inn, where came several that were at the 
meeting ; and we had some friendly conversa- 
tion with them on several subjects, which: they 
did not seem clear in; yet | believe that the 
light has broken forth amongst them, and will 
gradually arise, and finally remove those things 
that have been a let and hinderance to the 
springing up of vital religion. 

10th mo. 24th—We arrived at Halberstadt. 
Next morning, soon after we had taken our 
breakfast, came a very solid man, who saluted 
us very kindly, and spent a short time with us, 
and made way for a meeting to be held at six 
o'clock this evening. 

In passing along the street, I observed the 
door of a Roman Catholic Chapel open ; I went 
in, and found it greatly ornamented with images 
and pictures, with a great deal of carved work. 


——— 


The candlesticks appeared like solid gold, and 
many things that strike the outward senses, such 
as the representation of Christ, as large as life, 
extended upon the cross, with the Virgin Mary 
and one other standing near, in a very pensive 
attitude, and many other representations; but 
all seemed to be covered with dark superstition, 
= the people very ignorant as to the spiritual 
ife. 

We found our landlord and family very 
friendly tous. He hada son whom he had ed- 
ucated for a minister, and said he was very sorry 
that he had not been brought up to some other 
business, as he had no inclination for preaching, 
nor for several other things that are usually 
done by the clergy, such as taking money from 
the pocr, for what they called the Sacrament. 
This he thought he could not do; as he said 
they often took it from such as wanted it for 
their common necessities. He was very friendly 
to us, and went to the meeting and behaved 
very soberly. The number attending was small, 
but I was glad I was there, though I went under 
great discouragement. I believe the Lord 
owned our endeavors, and we parted in much 
nearness of spirit. After we returned to our 
lodging, the young man before spoken of, and 
one other, came to see us, and had much friend- 
ly conversation with William Savery, in which 
he seemed to be near to us in principle. 

Next morning we set out for the city of 
Brunswick, after taking a tender leave of the 
family, especially the young man before men- 
tioned. We passed through the suburbs of the 
city called Wolfenbuttel, where it is said Luther 
wrote much of his works. The people relate 
that, when writing, he was beset by Satan, who 
attempted to get his inkstand; which Luther 
perceiving, took it up and flung it at him so 
hard that he broke it against the wall, where 
the ink remains to be seen to this day. I did 
not find time to examine the matter myself, but 
I believe it is generally credited here. 

This day we have passed through a very fer- 
tile country, where we saw many fine towns and 
villages. We arrived in Brunswick about six 
o'clock. Soon after came the doctor, who be- 
fore had visited us, with another person, who 
received us with much love and seeming affec- 
tion, and spent the evening with us. We laid 
our prospect before them of having a meeting, 
that they might consider of it and let us know 
in the morning. 

10th mo. 27th.—The old man who was with 


us last evening came this morning, and proposed * 


the meeting to be held at half: past five, to which 
we agreed ; but beforeithe time appointed, there 
came a friendly man and informed us the house 
could not be obtained that was intended for the 
meeting to be held in. This was a new trial 


of faith and patience; but through Divine 
mercy and goodness, I felt my mind stayed ina 
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comfortable hope that way would be made for 
the meeting, which soon after was done, having 
information by another messenger that a house 
was obtained. Near the time appointed, we 
went to the meeting, and found a few gathered, 
and soon after came a number more, so that the 
rooms were pretty well filled, and the great 
Master seemed to own our assembly with the 
overshadowing of his love. My dear friend 
and fellow-laborer William Savery was much 
favored in supplication, in the fore part of the 
meeting: the savor of life continued to increase 
rather than diminish through the meeting. At 
this meeting 1 saw the first man sit with his 
hat on, since I have been in Germany, except 
those that profess the principles that we do ; he 
was the doctor before mentioned. He appears 
to be a man of a tender spirit, and much con- 
vinced of our principles. In the meetings I 
thought I felt the call of Christ to him in a par- 
ticular manner: he appeared tender and well 
satisfied with the meeting ; and after it was over 
he came to our lodgings, and supped with us; 
after which he took leave of us in an affection- 
manner. Thus we parted in near love, with de- 
sires for each other’s preservation. I felt much 
peace of mind after this meeting, though my 
health was very poor ; and after I went to bed, 
I felt as though my senses would leave me, and 
on the whole had a very exercising night; and 
in the morning was much straitened to know 
what to do as to going or staying. However, I 
felt a little strength to go on, though it proved 
a very trying day, travelling 42 miles, and 
taking very little nourishment; yet I was 
brought through. I may here observe that 
many are the afflictions of us poor mortals, but 
the Lord delivereth out of them all, as we call 
upon him. 

We passed through the city of Hildesheim, 
where | before had felt uneasy, without trying 
to have an opportunity with the people ; but my 
friends being now desirous to go forward, and 
myself but weak, I submitted to go on, which 
brought on we a very great burden. Having 
been directed to a place to stay that night, we 
went and found ourselves in a very poor situa- 
tion, as the people seemed unfriendly, and we 
had to agcept of very poor accommodations, and 
p2y high for it. Here I grew worse, having 
also to reflect upon myself for not standing faith- 
ful to my prospect. In the morning, discour- 
agements prevailed, so that I gave up the pros- 
pect of going forward that day ; but after taking 
a little breakfast, I thought it best to try to pro- 
ceed to Pyrmont, which I did; and though 
many were my exercises, yet I got through 
safe, so as to enjoy the company of my dear 
friends, especially George Dillwyn and wife, 
who still remained here, and whose labors I be- 
lieve have been of great use, and a blessing to 
the people of this place. Here I again felt my 
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mind humbled under a sense of my want of 
practice to perform what opened on my mind. 
I had felt a strong desire when at Berlin to see 
the King of Prussia, and made some attempts to 
obtain an opportunity, which did not then open 
asl expected, and weall felt rather unsettled, 
and left the city, after leaving a letter and some 
of Barclay’s Apologies with a friendly man for 
the King. In about two days the King received 
them, and an officer was sent after us, but did 
not overtake us. The person who had the care 
of our letter and book sent us the following let- 
ter: 


To THE FRIENDS WHO VISITED BERLIN— 


My last words to you, my dear Friends, were, 
** God be with you’”—words which evinced the 
fulness of my heart. I love you with all my 
soul. I never was so soon inclined to unite 
with any men as I was with you. I never felt 
so readily a constraint to open my mind to any 
men as I did to you. I have opened this sick 
heart into your loving souls; but yet you are 
not wholly acquainted with my tried condition, 
for there are feelings which cannot be expressed 
in words. It seems as if I was forsaken of 
God, and yet I abhor the thought. I have no 
desire to live or to die. For the pleasures of the 
world, let them be called what they may, I have 
neither taste, sense, nor feeling ; but who will 
believe it, that nature can thus loathe, thus nau- 
seate the world? Yet my heart remains shut 
up from higher and heavenly enjoyments: the 
precious sense of the communion with God that 
I formerly enjoyed in the assurance of faith 
and the consolations of the word ; all this, which 
in my former situation I enjoyed, tasted, and 
felt of these gracious gifts of God, I have 
scarcely a remembrance. My prayers are weak 
and powerless ; it is as if I cried to God from 
afar—that he cannot hear me; and this is also 
a thought which I abhor. Such, my dear 
brethren, is nearly the circumstances of my 
soul. Let your hearts now feel with painful 
compassion how it is with me, and so fall down 
upon your faces before the throne of the Great 
and Merciful Being, and pray for your poor, 
weak, and wounded brother, that Jesus Christ 
may again be beautifully formed in my heart, 
that I way again rightly fix my eyes upon Him; 
then shall I be able to stand in this heavy ex- 
ercise. I shall take from his hand the bitter 
cup, and not murmur, but wait for his help: 
then I shall be enabled in the end to exclaim, 
“ Lord God, gracious and merciful; thou art . 
great, and thy kindness and faithfulness; who 
was ever confounded that trusted in thee !” 

Yesterday, my beloved brethren, the Minister 
Howitz sent for me, and said that he had just 
now received a letter from the King, who was 
very willing and ready to give you an audience; 
and oh how gladly would I have called you 
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back, as I wished most hesrtily an interview 
between you and our good King. I told the 
Minister it was possible you might have stayed 
over yesterday, the 21st, at Potsdam; after 
which he immediately dispatched a chasseur to 
the general Bishop Wender, to notify him that 
you might be there. Whether the chasseur 
has met with you I know not, but if it be ac- 
cording to my wishes, you will have an audience 
with the King to-morrow morning at nine ; and 
in this case, I heartily desire, dear brothers, 
that you will give me, as soon as possible, cir- 
cumstantial information of your conference; 
persauded I shall not make any bad use of what 
youintrust me with. Your letter to the King, 
the Minister sent to him yesterday, but the 
book, which the messenger could not take, was 
sent to the monarch to-day. Now for the con- 
clusion: God be with you; his light be your 
guide ; his love and grace in and through Christ 
Jesus be your protection and defence in all dan- 
gers. Be of good comfort, and be filled with 
joyful hope. He that is with you is stronger 
than he that is against you. Never shall your 
memory be effaced from my soul ; never shall I 
cease to love you; it will be a comfort to my 
weary soul if sometimes you will make me joy- 
ful by imparting a few lines of love, and noth 
ing but death will prevent my answering your 
dear letter. In love [embrace you in my heart 
as your ever loving brother, 
Major Marconnay. 

BERLIN, 22d Oct., 1796. 

Bisohp Wender is appointed to introduce all 
strangers to the King. 

This interesting letter we met at this place, 
Pyrmont, on our return the 29th of 10th mo., 
since which we have had our various exercises 
and services. We found Friends generally well, 
and that love appears to be gaining ground 
amongst them. We have had a trying time 
since coming here, being much shut up as to 
what way to proceed; but resignation being 
our only resting-place, we have been desirous to 
cast our anchor in that calm Haven to which, 
I trust, some of us have attained. 

11th mo. 5th, 1796.—I this day received a 
number of letters from my friends in New Eng- 
land. They seem to be growing in heavenly 
things, which is a source of satisfaction and re- 
lief to me; but, alas, my journey looks long, 
and in my present feeble state, my return to 
my dear family and friends looks rather dubious 
than otherwise. (7o be continued.) 


iss pinaine 

MEN who have half a dozen irons in the fire 
are not the ones to go crazy. It is the man of 
voluntary or compelled leisure, who mopes, and 
pines, and lounges about, who thinks himself 
into the mad house or a premature grave. Mo- 
tion is all Nature’s law. Action is the mental 
and.physical salvation of man. 


[The following Epistle was probably written 
by John Woolman; it bears evidence of his 
peculiar style, and Christian spirit. ] 

EPISTLE 
From the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, for 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey, from the 22d day of 

the Ninth month, to the 28th day of the same, inelu- 

sive, 1759. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
belonging to the said Yearly Meeting. 


Dearly beloved friends and brethren, —In an 
awful sense of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Lord our God, whose tender mercies have long 
been continued to us in this land, we affection- 
ately salute you, with sincere and fervent de- 
sires that we may reverently regard the dispen- 
sations of his providence, and improve under 
them. 

The empires and kingdoms of the earth are 
subject to his Almighty power. He is the God 
of the spirits of all flesh ; and deals with his 
people agreeably to that wisdom, the depth 
whereof is to us unsearchable. We in these 
provinces may say he hath, asa gracious and 
tender Parent, dealt bountifully with us, even 
from the days of our fathers. It was he who 
strengthened them to labour through the diffi- 
culties attending the improvement of a wilder- 
ness, and made way for them in the hearts of 
the natives; so that by them they were com- 
forted in times of want and distress. It was by 
the gracious influence of his holy Spirit, that 
they were disposed to work righteousness, and 
walk uprightly one towards another, and towards 
the natives, and in life and conversation to mani- 
fest the excellency of the principles and doc- 
trines of the Christian religion; and thereby 
they retain their esteem and friendship. 
Whilst they were laboring for the necessaries 
of life, many of them were fervently engaged 
to promote piety and virtue in the earth, and 
to educate their children in the fear of the 
Lord. 

If we carefully consider the peaceable meas- 
ures pursued in the first settlement of the land, 
and that freedom from the desolation of wars, 
which for a long time we enjoyed, we shall find 
ourselves under strong obligations to the Al- 
mighty, who, when the earth is so generally 
polluted with wickedness, gave us a being ina 
part so signally favored with tranquillity and 
plenty, and in which the glad tidings of the 
Gospel of Christ are so freely published, that 
we may justly say with the Psalmist, “ What 
shall we render unto the Lord for all his bene- 
fits ?” 

Our own real good and tle good of our pos- 
terity in some measure depend on the part we 
act ; and it nearly concerns us to try our founda- 
tions impartially. Such are the different re- 
wards of the just and unjust in a future state, 
that to attend diligently to the dictates of the 
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spirit of Christ, to devote ourselves to his service 
and engage fervently in his cause, during our 
short stay in this world, is a choice well becom- 
ing a free intelligent creature. We shall thus 
clearly see and consider that the dealings of 
God with mankind in a national capacity as re- 
corded in holy writ, sufficiently evidence the 
truth of that saying, ‘it is righteousness which 
exalteth a nation ;” and though he doth not 
at all times suddenly execute his judgments on 
a sinful people in this life, yet we see by many 
instances, that where “men follow lying vani- 
ties, they forsake their own mercies.” As a 
proud selfish spirit prevails and spreads among 
a people, so partial judgment, oppression, dis- 
cord, envy and confusions increase, and pro- 
vinces and kingdoms are made to drink the 
cup of adversity as a reward of their own do- 
ings. Thus the inspired prophet, reasoning 
with the degenerate Jews, saith, “ Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy back- 
sliding shall reprove thee; know, therefore, 
that it is an evil thing and bitter, that thou hast 
forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my fear 
is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” 
The God of our fathers, who hath bestowed 
on us many bencfits, furnished a table for us in 
the wilderness, and made the deserts and solitary 
places to rejoice, doth now mercifully call upon 
us to serve him more faithfully. We may truly 
say with the prophet, “it is his voice which 
crieth to the city, and men of wisdom see his 
name: They regard the rod, and him who hath 
appointed it.” People who look chiefly at things 
outward, too little consider the original cause of 
the present troubles; but such who fear the 
Lord, aud think often upon his name, they see 
and feel that a wrong spirit is spreading among 
the inhabitants of our country ; that the hearts 
of many are waxed fat, and their ears dull of 
hearing ; that the Most High, in his visitations 
to us, instead of calling, lifted up his voice and 
crieth ; he crieth to our couhtry, and his voice 
waxeth louder and louder. In former wars be- 
tween the English and other nations, since the 
settlement of our provinces, the calamities at- 
tending them have fallen chiefly on other places, 
but of late they have reached our borders. 
Many of our fellow subjects have suffered on 
and near our frontiers, some have been slain in 
battle, some killed in their houses, and some in 
their fields, some wounded and left in great 
misery, and others separated from their wives 
and little children, who have been carried cap- 
tives among the Indians. We have seen men 
and women, who have been witnesses of these 
scenes of sorrow, and being reduced to want, 
have come to our houses asking relief. It is not 
long since it was the case of many young men 
in one of these provinces to be drafted, in order 
to be taken as soldiers. Some were at that time 
in great distress, and had occasion to consider 


that their lives had been too little comformable 
to the purity and spirituality of that religion 
which we profess, and found themselves too 
little acquainted with that inward humility, in 
which true fortitude to endure hardness for the 
Truth’s sake isexperienced. Many parents were 
concerned for their children, and in that time of 
trial were led to consider, that their care to get 
outward treasure for them, had been greater than 
their care for their settlement in that religion 
which crucifieth to the world, and enableth to 
bear a clear testimony to the peaceable govern- 
ment of the Messiah. These troubles are re- 
moved, and for a time we are released from 
them. 

Let u8 not forget that “ the Most High hath 
his way in the deep, in clouds and in thick 
darkness ”—that it is his voice which crieth to 
the city and to the country; and oh! that 
these loud and awakening cries may have a 
proper effect upon us, that heavier chastiscment 
may not become necessary! For though things 
as to the outward, may for a short time afford 
a pleasing prospect; yet while a selfish spirit, 
that is not subject to the cross of Christ, con- 
tinueth to spread and prevail, there can be no 
long continuance in outward peace and tran- 

uillity. Ifwe desire an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, and to be at rest in that state of peace and 
happiness, which ever continues; if we desire 
in this life to dwell under the favor and pro- 
tection of that Almighty Being, whose habita- 
tion is in holiness, whose ways are all equal, 
and whose anger is now kindled, because of 
our backslidings; let us then awfully regard 
these beginnings of his sore judgments, and 
with abasement and humiliation turn to him 
whom we have offended. 

Contending with one equal in strength is an 
uneasy exercise; but if the Lord becomes our 
enemy, if we persist to contend with him who 
is omnipotent, our overthrow will be unavoid- 
able. 

Do we feel an affectionate regard to poster- 
ity; aod are we employed to promote their hap- 
piness? Do our minds, in things outward, 
look beyond our own dissolution ; and are we 
contriving for the prosperity of our children 
after us? Let us then, like wise builders, lay 
the foundation deep; and by our constant, uni- 
form regard to inward piety and virtue, let 
them see that we really value it. Let us la- 
bor in the fear of the Lord, that their innocent 
minds, while young and tender, may be pre- 
served from corruption; that as they advance 
in age, they may rightly understand their trae 
interests, may consider the uncertainty of tem- 
poral things, and above all, have their hope 
and confidence firmly settled in the blessing of 
that Almighty Being who inhabits eternity, 
and preserves and supports the world. 

In all our cares about worldly treasures, let 
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us steadily bear in mind, that riches, possessed 
by children who do not truly serve God, are 
likely to prove snares that may grievously 
entangle them in that spirit of selfishness and 
exaltation, which stands in opposition to real 
peace and happiness ; and renders those enemies 
to the cross of Christ, who submit to the influ- 
ence of it. 

To keep a watchful eye towards real objects 
of charity, to visit the poor in their lonesome 
dwelling-places, to comfort those who, through 
the dispensations of Divine Providence, are in 
straight and painful circumstances in this life,and 
steadily to endeavor to honor God with our 
substance, from a real sense of the love of 
Christ influencing our minds thereto, is more 
likely to bring a blessing to our children, and 
will afford more satisfaction to a Christian fav- 
ored with plenty, than an earnest desire to 
colléet much wealth to leave behind us; for 
‘* here we have no continuing city!’ may we 
therefore diligently ‘‘ seek one that is to come, 
whose builder and maker is God.” 


and still more difficult in respect to others, t? 
point out the time when good or evil gained 
the ascendant.” . Then in answer to the ques- 
tion, How may we most scripturally express 
ourselves upon our own state of grace ?’’ he 
replied, “ All that we can possibly utter upon 
this subject, is contained in one sentence of St. 
Paul :— Nevertheless I obtained mercy ;’ or, 
‘The Lord hath called me out of darkness into 
marvellous light ;’ or, ‘ Though such and such 
was I, yet I am washed, I am sanctified, I am 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.’” 

Albert Bengel said of himself that ‘‘in his 
childhood he experienced grace a hundred-fold 
more than sufficient to have destroyed the very 
life of sin within him.” This was not the lan- 
guage of spiritual pride, but of humble and 
adoring gratitude. He appears to have been 
baptized of the Holy Ghost from infancy, and 
to have possessed the devout consciousness of 
being a child of God from the first dawning of 
reason. ‘ In his earliest years, he had many 


Finally, brethern, whatsoever things are | clear, pure, tender feelings and stirrings in his 


true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of a good repert; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things and do them, and the God of peace 
shall be with you. 


| heart concerning God ; and the texts inscribed 


| on the church walls of his native town, from 


'the Epistle to the Romans, concerning sin, 
| righteousness, the crucifixion, and other sub- 
| jects, produced in him asa mere child emotions 
|of great joy and peace.” ‘ With childlike 


Signed by appointment, and on behalf of our simplicity he followed his heavenly Father’s 


said meeting, by seven Friends. 


——————_~o 


ALBERT BENGEL—BORN 1687; DIED 1752. 


Of those who have been partakers of the di- 
vine life from childhood, and in whom it has 
seemed to grow with their growth, it would be 
difficult to find a more illustrious example than 
that cf Albert Bengel, the German commentator. 
We preface his history by words of his own, 
which will show that his views of human nature, 
and of the great change which it needs, were 
not superficial and inadequate. ‘ What is con- 
version, and what properly belongs to it? It 
is the turning and submission of the soul, hith- 
erto sunk in self-ignorance, self-love, and idola- 
try to the creature, consequently something 
hitherto alienated from God; it is the return- 
ing and submission of such a soul to him, and 
to his good and holy will, for the sake of 
his honor and glory, and for the sake of its 
own health and salvation.” “ May a fixed time 
ever be referred to as the commencement of 
true conversion? Yes, when a state of open 
sin has been exchanged jor decided obedience 
to the grace of Christ, the very day of such a 
change, or even the hour, or perhaps moment, 
may be referred to. But when the transition 
has proceeded by slow degrees, and many false 
steps and backslidings have intervened, a per- 
son finds it very difficult with respect to himself, 


guidance, and submitted to God’s inward and 
outward discipline; and, though he did not 
yet fully understand what a high and rare privi- 
lege he enjoyed, the power of the divine word 
took such possession of his heart, that he had 
confidence in God like that of a little child in 
its parent ; took great delight in prayer, longed 
for the better life to come, loved the Scriptures, 
enjoyed the church hymns and the simplest 
books of devotion, had a tender conscience, 
dreaded doing wrong, and showed complacency 
-in every thing that was excellent.” 

This truly Christian child enjoyed a large 
share of the love of his school-fellows and old- 
er persons. For a time his piety grew “like 
the grass that tarrieth not for man,” eluding 
observation, but continually advancing under 
the blessing of God. As he grew up into boy- 
hood, he was no stranger to the stirrings of our 
common corruptions. Speaking of blasphe- 
mous and bad thoughts, he said, in after life, 
“Oh, how many such darts have heretofore 
gone through my soul in my younger days, as 
quite to alter my manner of behaviour to others, 
and I knew not how to prevent it.” The dis- 
tress which he thus suffered was evidence of 
the repugnance of bis heart to these evil in- 
truders. Sudden and injurious suggestions, 
and sallies of thoughtless, foolish levity, assail- 
ed him likewise ; but he was preserved from 
their power without losing the character of a 
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boy and becoming a recluse. At the same 
time, the very early and gradual character of 
his Christian experience was itself the occasion 
of certain difficulties which only increased 
knowledge could remove. Speaking of the 
seven psalms which are called penitential, and 
which young persons at school were specially 
taught to commit to memory, he says, “ Such 
passages occasioned me much perplexity in my 
— days ; for, wishing to measure myself 

y the measure I found in these psalms, I en- 
deavored to realize the same strong experience, 
and could not.” 

In youth he endured temptations and trials 
of another order, more severe and _ perilous. 
These came from the study of philosophy. 
“My will was compliant,” he says, “but many a 
doubt assailed my understanding.” Too timid 
to communicate his difficulties to any one, he 
brooded over them in secret, and disquieted 
himself in vain. But at the very time he was 
thus suffering, the goodness of God afforded 
him, he tells us, such affecting discoveries, and 
such experiences of inward peace, that he felt en- 
couraged to persevere in childlike prayer. His 
spiritual condition at this time is easily under 
stood. His affections found their enjoyment 
and repose in the gospel of Christ, but his rea- 
son put in its claim, right or wrong, to demonstra- 
tion and certainty upon truths which had al- 
ready taken possession of his heart. “ A raw, 
unconverted man,” he said afterwards, “living 
after the course and fashion of this world, and 
therefore indifferent to the truth altogether, 
meets with no difficulty in subscribing to any 
form of doctrine. He takes a thing for grant- 
ed, just as he finds it, and cares not for the 
trouble of proof. But a really converted man 
feels truth to be a precious thing; is disposed 
to inquiry after it, preserves it when found, 
and handles it as he would an invaluable jewel, 
—with great care and circumspection. Find- 
ing it impossible to go on in a careless, trifling 
spirit, he is obliged to prove all things, what- 
ever trouble it may give him. Now, as truth 
upon every point is not attainable without many 
a hard ‘struggle, his progress is often ver 
slow.” But it was well for Bengel that “ his 
heart was established with grace.” While 
earnestness, operating as he describes, may be 
the occasion of error, indifference is usually its 
cause and its parent. And young Bengel grew 
up into an enlightened and steadfast faith in 
the doctrine of the cross and all the truths 
which cluster around it. His life was one 
great exposition of their power, and in death 
they lighted his spirit through the dark yalley. 
—Kennedy’s “ Divine Life.” 





Desert or Sanara.—“ In the wilderness 
shall waters break out.” Perhaps no more 
hopeless enterprise could be undertaken than 
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to attempt to reclaim the great African desert 
of Sahara, where no rain ever falls, and there 
are but occasional oases to give relief to the 
weary and fainting caravans that traverse it. 
Modern science, however, laughs at seeming 
impossibilities. Skilful engineers in the French 
army in Algiers proposed to sink Artesian wells 
at different points, with the strong confidence 
that thus water could be reached and forced to 
the surface. 
been opened, around which, as vegetation 
thrives luxuriantly, thirty thousand palm trees 
and one thousand fruit trees were planted, and 
two thriving villages established. At the depth 
of a little over five hundred feet, an under- 
ground river or lake was strack, and from two 
of them live fish have been thrown up, show- 
ing that there was a large body of water under- 
neath. The French government, by this means, 
hopes to make the route across the desert to 
Timbuctoo fertile and fit for travellers, and 
thus to bring the whole overland travel and 
commerce through Algeria, which will be one of 
the greatest feats of modern scientific enterprise. 


In 1860, five Artesian wells had 


cononensinllliianinons 
From the Press. 
THE CATSKILLS. 

Awone THE CaTsxILLs, August 24, 1864. 
Pleasure-seekers who follow the routes of 
fashionable travel, often spend the season of 
“ recreation” at Newport, Saratoga, or at the 
Mountain House, sauntering day by day in full 
dress through spacious saloons, or being put 
through the necessary course of sight-seeing 
according to rule, while night after night, pre- 
ferring gas-light to the moon or stars, they 
dance, gossip and flirt with as much abandon 
as they are accustomed to during the fashion- , 
able seasons in the cities. Such travellers miss 
the true uses of a summer vacation, which, it 
seems to me, should be spent under circum- 
stances as widely different from one’s accustomed 
pursuits as practicable. Thus your correspon- 
dent, a toiling man of the desk and the pen, 
has sought his present place of sojourn, bring- 
ing his family and a congenial party of friends 
to a plain farm house in the Valley of the Cats- 
kill Creek, and yet 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Ascending the Hudson, a voyage 
which every one should take once in a while, if 
only to stir up the slumbering romance dormant 
in the most prosaic nature, we land at the town 
of Catskill, and taking the primitive mode of 
conveyance, best adapted to see the country 
and enjoy the society of your fellow traveller, 
ride by stage toward the north-west about 
twentv-five miles to our summer retreat, near 
the village of Potter’s Hollow, Albany county, 
in the loyal State of New York. Here pure 
mountain air, sparkling spring water, rich milk, 
cream and butter-milk, excellent bread and 
butter, mountain mutton, with abundance of 
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native berries and fresh fruit, constitute a sub- 
stantial basis for recreation in the true sense of 
the term. The mountain sides are traversed 
here and there by ravines through which, after 
a rain, numerous musical and fantastic water- 
falls come rushing down to the creek. This 
stream is a perpetual source of enjoyment to 
the juveniles, not only in the item of bathing, 
but in the construction of miniature water pow- 
ers, and in the search for fossils, for which the 
Catskill red sand stone is famous, and in the 
occasional though rather unsuccessful sport of 
fishing. The trout streams hereaway are once 
in several years almost dried up by excessive 
droughts, one of which we have had this season. 
These splendid fish then readily fall a prey to 
depredators, who do not even leave enough to 
keep up the stock. Our enjoyments here are 
wholly untrammelled by the rules of fashionable 
life ; the ladies of our party, during their long 
morning walks, go unencumbered with hoops or 
long skirts, and in what they have named wood- 
dresses (gymnasium dresses), they readily clam- 
ber up the mouatain sides, or pick their way 
among the stones in the bed of the creek, with 
a display of grace and agility quite impossible 
in the ordinary too cumbersome dress of their 
sex. Qur pic-nic excursions constitute a lead- 
ing feature. Within convenient riding distance 
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City subscribers who are in arrears, are re- 
quested to call at the publication office, No. 131 
North Seventh Street, and pay the subscription 
due. This will obviate the necessity of em- 
ploying a collector. 


Our country subscribers are also requested 
to remit the amounts due. By reference to the 
terms, at the head of the paper, it will be seen 
that they are “ im advance.” 





In remitting money for subscription 
books, care should be taken that it be in bank- 
able funds: and where books are ordered to 
be sent by mail, money to meet the expense 
thereof should always accompany the order. 
The following is the charge of the P. QO. de- 
partment : 

Books not over 4 ounces in weight 
to one address 4¢. 


are magnificent elevations, from which these P over 4 and not over 8, 8 
glorious mountain ridges, extending forty miles ts over 8 and not over 12, 12 
, In breadth, are seen in deeply shaded perspec- “ over 12 and not over 16, 16 


tive. Truly, nothing is so elevating to the 
mind awakened to nature’s beauties, as the 
contemplation of these grand old hills, “ rock- 
ribbed and ancient ‘as the sun ;” and probably 
no place affords a better view of them than this 
vicinity. In contrast tothe mountains, covered 
with their primeval forests, are the many peace- 
ful valleys, clothed in lively green, here and 
there happily contrasted with the brown earth 
freshly turned over for the reception of the 
winter rye, while the buckwheat appears in 
patches of silvery white over the variegated 
landsepe. 

Agriculture, though restricted in this district 
by the shortness of the season, is far more pro- 
ductive than dwellers in the low lands of our 
more southern country might suppose. Rye, 
oats, barley, flax, and buckwheat are largely 
cultivated here ; grazing is, however, the chief 
dependence of the farmer, and butter the chief 
product. It is of fine quality, and is sent in 
firkins to New York, where it commands, this 
season, sixty cents per pound by the firkin. 
Apples and plums are the principal fruits, and 
we question whether a basket of peaches has 
been seen in this township this year; and yet, 
Philadelphians are actually living here and 
fattening, forgetful of the peaches which abound 
amid the intense heat and murky atmosphere 
of their homes. 


——_ -~0m 


Marriep, on the Ist of 9th Month, 1864, according 
to Friends’ order, Isaac H. CLoruier, a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, to Mary C., daughter 
of William Jackson, a mémber of Darby Monthly 
Meeting. 





. on the 16th of 9th month, 1863, at the 
house of John Holcomb, the bride’s uncle, Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa., by the approbation of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting, Isaac W. Stoxom, son of Samuel 
and Mary W. Slokom, of Sadsbury, Lancaster Co., 
to Ruta H. Weupine, daughter of Edward Welding, 
of Canada West. 


——____-~0r—- 


Diep, on the 22d of 6th month, 1864, of congestion 
of the brain, at the home of ber husband, in Chris- 
tiana, Lancaster county, Pa., Rceru H., wife of Isaac 
W. Slokom, in the 21st year of her age. Kind, gen- 
tle, and affectionate, her loss is deeply felt by a 
large circle of friends, who mourn the sudden ter- 
mination of her earthly usefulness. 





, on the 2d of 9th month, 1864, ExizanetH 
W. Ansortt, widow of George Abbott, and daughter 
of Joshua Longstreth, aged 54 years; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, at Harrison, 'N. Y., of typhoid fever, on the 
21st of 7th month, 1864, Aaron G. Havitanp, aged 
42 years; a member of Purchace Mo. Meeting. 


——, on the 9th of 9th month, 1864, ExizaBETH 
M., wife of James R. Garrigues, in her 57th year; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
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Frrenps’ Association, of Philadelphia, for the aid 
and elevation of the Freedmen, have co-operated 
with Government in the establishment of Hospitals 
on Mason’s Island, where much sickness and great 
destitution now exist. The undersigned, a sanitary 
committee of said Association, solicit from Friends 
and others, contributions of hospital stores, which 
will be judiciously distributed by nurses and teach- 
ers sent out by the Association to Mason’s Island, 
Camp Wadsworth, and other points in the vicinity 
of Washington. 

The articles most needed, are dried fruits, such as 
apples, peaches, cherries, plums, and blackberries ; 
also blackberry and other syrups, and all other arti- 
cles suitable for the sick and corvalescent. 

Contributions of fbed-covering, and clothing for 
women and children, will be very acceptable, as they 
are greatly needed. Free transportation has been 
granted by Government from*Philadelphia. 

All contributions should be sent to J. & M. Saun- 
DERS, 34 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Louisa J. Roberts, George W. Robins, 

Macpherson Saunders, Spencer Roberts, 

Martha Dodgson, Nathan W. Ellis, 
Phila., 9th mo. 17th. Jos. M. Truman, Jr. ~ 


<cncccasalillibiinnacaies 
The following sums have been received by | 
the Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the | 
aid and elevation of the Freedmen, since last 
acknowledgment, viz. 
From Friends of West Chester Preparative 
Meeting, and others, o 0 « ore 
From Friends of Merion Preparative 
Meeting, and others, . <6 we 4 
From Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends, held at Longwood, . - - 5622: 
From Friends of Nottingham Monthly | 
Meeting, and others . ose « SS 
From Friends of Plymouth Prepara- 
a ee 
From R. A. & S., near Fairbury, IIl., 
From City Contributions, 
Previously acknowledged, 


2100. 


22 00 
5 00 
. 7400 
8,271 60; 
$8,505 82 | 
M. Saunpers, Treasurer. 
Phila., 9th mo. 3, 1864. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


The proposition of “A Parent,” for each | 
subscriber to give Five Dollars towards the or- | 
ganization of a Publication Association, it is 
hoped will receive a liberal response from | 
Friends. It would be well if those feeling an 
interest in this movement, would solicit sub- 
scriptions from Friends im their respective 
neighborhoods, and send the names of all sub- 
scribers to the office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
131 North Seventh Street. 

Those who can afford more than Five Dol- 
lars, by coutributing additional sums in the 
names of other concerned members less favored 
than themselves, would thereby promote the 
interest in, and usefalness of, the organization. 

Although 200 has been mentioned as the’ 


number of subscribers, I believe no disadvan- 
tage would arise from a larger number of mem- 
bers, if they can be had. 





From Good Words. 
NOTES ON ANIMAL LIFE IN A PRIMEVAL 
’ FOREST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.” 
(Continued from page 430.) 


One day, whilst slowly wandering in the 
same pleasant spot in search of insects, we 
have the good fortune to meet with two of the 
strangest and most characteristic forms of the 
larger animals of tropical America. One is 
the sloth, and the other the ant-bear, the 
tamandua bandeira, or banner ant-eater, of the 
European colonists. Of the sloth we do not 
see much. The keen eyes of Sebastian detect 
it clinging to a branch of the cecropia, or can- 
delabrum tree, a species which has large pal- 
mate leaves, the favorite fruit of the sloth. 
The color of the bark and under side of the 
leaves of this tree is precisely the same as that 
of the shaggy hide of the animal; and this 
similarity of hue gives it a means of protection 
against the searching eyes of its deadly enemy, 
the eagle. Whilst we are looking, the creature 


| begins to move; it secures itself, by the claws 


of its hind feet, to the branch, rears its body, 
and sways about until it has found a secure 
foothold for the next step; this done, it draws 
its body up, and then repeats the process. 
Sebastian, whom I have been all along restrain- 
ing from climbing the tree to take the animal 
alive, now begins to mount; but, at the first 
shake of the stem, it quickens its steps, and is 
soon lost to view in the dense crown of a neigh- 
boring tree. 

The ant eater introduced himself in a dif- 
ferent manner from this. We are lying at full 
length on the ground, amused with the antivs 
of squirrels, black and gray, in the trees over- 
head, when we hear a rushing noise amongst 
the underwood a short distance from us. We 
start up, with the involuntary exclamation, “A 
jaguar at last!” and grasp our gun. But we 
are mistaken. Instead of the leopard-like ja- 
guar, a couple of black objects emerge from 
the thicket, chasing and wrestling with each 
other, and careering round and round. They 
move past, taking no notice of our presence ; 
but during a pause of a few moments which 
ensues on one of them being thrown on his 
back, we discern plainly the long narrow snout 
and broad gray flank stripe which distinguish 
the ant-eater. The two bear-like creatures 
chase each other in the same helter-skelter 
manner quite round the place where we are 
standing, and astonish us by the nimbleness of 
their movements, seeing that these animals 
are forced to tread on the sides of their feet, 
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owing to the very long curved claws with 
which they are armed. The ant-bear, seen in 
a stite of semi-domestication in the houses of 
natives, appears a most listless and inactive 
animal; but he is clearly no sluggard in the 
woods. His mode of life, the nature of his 
food and manner of taking it, are all pretty 
well known. He devours great quantities of 
termites, or white ants, the friable earthy hil- 
locks or nests of which abound in every part 
of the forest; pulling the structures to pieces 
with his claws, and licking up the masses of 
fat, juicy insects out of their chambers with 
his flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay, we make a toil- 
some excursion with the two masters and five 
Indians, in the low tract of forest which 
covers the level ground on the opposite side of 
the pool. 

The results of our chase in these entangled 
thickets are very small, consisting only of a 
brace of currassow birds (mutums of the In- 
dians), large fowls resembling turkeys, but 
having a rich plumage of a glossy black hue, 
‘and bright red beaks. Unlike all other galli- 
naceous birds, they reside habitually in the 
crowns of lofty trees, where the males with 
their numerous partoers move about, hidden in 
the foliage, the flocks betraying their presence 
only by the emission, now and then, of a long- 
drawn whistling uote, resembling a sigh. Five 
distinct species of these magnificent birds in- 
habit the forests of the Amazons, where they 
are much sought after by the natives, both as 
food and as pet animals. Our toilsome ramble 
is brought to a close just as we have reached a 
tract of more open and higher ground, by an 
unexpected change in the weather. The signs 
of the change began about noon. At this hour, 
the heat, which on the preceding days had 
been moderated by a pleasant breeze, is felt to 
he unusually great, and not a breath of air 
stirs in the tree-tops. An irresistible languor 
and desire for rest seize on all of us. The 
perspiration trickles down the faces and backs 
of the Indians, and our own clothes cling to 
the skin. After dinner, no one seems inclined 
for further exertion, except the persevering 
Manoel, who insists on prospecting a little over 
this new ground for sarsaparilla, and sets. off 
with two of the men, leaving us to rest for a 
time on the trunk of a fallen tree. After the 
lapse of an hour, we perceive the air gradually 
darkening around us; the closeness becomes 
oppressive, the smaller birds begin to flit about 
in an agitated manner, and we feel an uneasy 
sensation, as though some vague calamity were 
impending. In a few minutes, a dark pall of 
clouds is seen, through the interstices of the 
foliage, to be spreading itself overhead, and 
this quickly obscures the sun, and brings with 
it a light watery wind from the side whence 


the clouds have arisen. Lauriano then starts 
to his feet. ‘Ahi vem trovoada!” (a squall 
is coming!) He shouts with all his might after 
Manoel and the men; but in attempting to 
repeat the call, his voice is drowned in a hur- 
ricane blast, which comes with a deafening 
roar, swaying the tree-tops, and making the 
lighter stems bend like bows. A shower of 
broken branches and heavy masses of air- 
plants, torn from their anchorages above, falls 
about us, driving us to the shelter of a large 
tree. The whole sky has become er 
black, and in the dim light, the tearing wind, 
bending boughs and leaves all one way, and 
driving a stream of fragments before it, pro- 
duces the effect of a gray torrent sweeping 
through the wilderness. 

A flash of lightning, a rousing thunder-clap, 
and a deluge of rain increase the uproar; the 
pelting of the heavy drops on the thick canopy 
of foliage, resounds like the beating of waves 
on the seashore, and the thunder, once com- 
menced, continues without intermission in re- 
verberating peals. The tree no longer offers 
us shelter, and we are drenched to the skin. 
A half-hour elapses before Manoel rejoins us. 
followed by the men, who have had a narrow 
escape from being crushed beneath a huge tree 
that has been uprooted by the storm. After 
the violence of the wind has abated a little, we 
set off to return to the canoe. The rain con- 
tinues to fall in torrents; but this, as generally 
happens in this sweltering climate, instead of 
depressing us, has an exhilerating effect, and 
we are inclined to joke over our discomforts, 
as we trudge along; and the Indians, who are 
usually so taciturn, now become quite chatty 
and companionable. We have no difficulty in 
finding our way, but have to wade through 
pools of water that fill all the hollow places, 
and rua great risk of treading on poisonous 
snakes, which often lie in flooded parts of the 
forest. No mishap, however, occurs; and we 
arrive at the encampment in due time, with 
dripping clothes and ravenous appetites. 

As a last night spent in the wilderness, for 
the purpose of observing the phenomena of 
animal life, it is a very appropriate one. The 
heavy rains, following a long period of dry 
weather, have given a sudden stimulus to all 
living creatures. Even before the short twi- 
light commences, signs of unusual activity are 
manifested. The lower trees close to our en- 
campment are animated with large flocks of a 
pretty little monkey with flesh-colored face and 
black mouth (Callithrix sciureus), that have 
come down to the shores of the lake, probably 
to feed on insects, which instinctive habit has 
taught them will be out in numbers after the 
rainfall. They scamper gayly from bough to 
bough, shaking the heavy drops of moisture in 
showers into the water. A little distance off, 
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a small party of howling monkeys have taken 
their station near the summit of a tall tree, and 
are now venting their unearthly cavernous roar, 
which forms so great an item in the evening 
chorus of animals in these solitudes. The 
water-fowl at the end of the pool are unusually 
active. Straggling trains of piosdéca, a species 
of water-hen, with extravagantly long legs and 
toes, which strides as though on stilts, from one 
water-lily leaf to another, are passing to and fro 
with a disagreeable cackling ery, and disturb- 
ing flocks of teal,—elegant birds, with choco- 
late and drab-colored plumage,—which utter 
pleasing whistling notes as they fly from one 
spot to another. A large speckled gray king- 
fisher, as big as a crow, which abounds on low 
bushes on the margin of the water, makes a 
loud noise; some scores of them ejaculating 
their notes in succession, or in chorus. Num- 
bers of large gray storks, and herons of various 
species, increase the animation by frequently 
changing their places, loudly flapping their 
wings, and chasing each other. On the higher 
trees the harsh cawing of parrots is heard, and 
lower down the unmelodious songs of swarms 
of yellow finches and flyeatchers. Loud and 
piercing notes come from the depths of the 
forest, amongst which can be Gistinguished 
the swaggering cachinnation of the laughing 
eagle (Ierpetotheres cachinnans), avd the shrill 
bray of the horned screamer (Palameda cor- 
nuta),—cries which wake dull echoes through 
the wilderness. 

When darkness begins to close around, the 
noises of birds become gradually less numer- 
ous; but now the more continuous din of am- 
phibia and insects takes their place. Swamp- 
frogs, tree-frogs, land-frogs, and toads—animals 
which, during the whole of the dry weather, 
scarcely made their presence known—now seem 
to start into new life. There seems to be an 
almost endless diversity of species, many of 
which can be distinguished by the difference 
in their notes. Some of them make a resonant 
drumming noise; others quack like ducks; 
others, again, have a plaintive, hooting ery. To 
these sounds are added the harsh whirring of 
cicadas in the trees, and the shrill chirping 
of hosts of locusts concealed in the herbage. 
When the concert, begun by a little prepara- 
tory tunings, attains the full swell, the jarring 
tintinnabulation is deafening, and we have to 
speak to one another in shouts, in order to 
make ourselves heard. Clouds of winged in- 
sects, mostly ants on the swarm, rise in the air, 
and are pursued by wheeling flocks of goat- 
suckers and large bats; whilst other hosts are 
attracted by the. fires of the encampment, and 
alight on our clothing, or drown themselves in 
the hot coffee which is being served round to 
us, seated on mats. Out upon the lake the 
fireflies are moving about, their pale phospho- 


rescent lamps twinkling amongst the dark 
foliage, or swaying in pendulum motion above 
the tree-tops. > 

It is a great contrast to the comparative 
inactivity and stillness of preceding nights ; 
our companions do not like it; but to us there 
is a charm and hidden meaning in this grand 
chorus of life. We ourselves have felt the 
cheering effects of the cooling showers on our 
spirits after the depressing heat of the preceding 
days, and why should not also the varied hosts 
of our lowly fellow-creatures? In some parts 
of the country this ringing music is of daily 
occurrence; but it is always more vivacious 
after refreshing afternoon rains. ‘To our minds, 
it is as the evening hymn of the animal creation ; 
it speaks of the gladness of heart felt in the 
midst of this genial nature, and gives the im- 
pression of general contentment, exuberant life, 
and easy subsistence. 

Henry WALTER Bares. 





From the Scientific American. 
THE OLDEST FAMILY—ITS GROWTH AND 
DECLINE. 

The vast multitude of facts which have been 
collected by the students of geology have de- 
veloped the general law, that each family and 
species of animals made its first appearance on 
the earth in individuals fw in numbers, and 
small in size; it gradually increased, both in 
size and number, till it attained its maximum, 
and then, through long ages, it slowly and 
gradually declined. 

In making the soundings for the Atlante 
telegraph between Newfoundland and Ireland a 
small tube with a valve was fitted to the end of 
the line, so as to bring up a little of the sedi- 
ment from the bottom of the sea, and when this 
was dried, it was found to be a dust so fine that 
on rubbing between the fingers, it would dis- 
appear in the cracks of the skin.—On placing 
this dust under a microscope, each particle was 
seen to be a shell—the’ home of a sentient be- 
ing! When these shells are highly magnified 
little holes are discovered in them through 
which delicate filaments protruded that were 
the animal’s organs of locomotion. As these 
filaments branch out like the root of a tree, the 
animal is called a rhizopod, from two Greek 
words, which signify root-footed. 

As the rhizopcd is the simplest form of ani- 
mal life, it is probably the oldest. The shells 
are found in all of the geologic periods, and as 
we go down in the strata, or back in the ages, 
they regularly increase in size and number. 
They form a large portion of the chalk forma- 
tion, which was laid dowr in the age of reptiles, 
and at that time the shells were generally of 
about the size of a pin’s head; in lower strata 
the shells are found as Jarge as a penny, and in 
still lower a foot in diameter. 
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The Canadian geologists have found the re- 
mains of rhizopods in unstratified granite, a 
rock heretofore supposed to be degtitute of or- 
ganic remains. These rhizopod shells in gran- 
ite are three feet in diameter. Thus it is proved 
that the seas were swarming with life in that re- 
mote time when the eldest formation was hard- 
ened into rock. And at that time, the rhizopods 
had reached their maximum development. 
Unless this family forms an exception to the 
general law of animal life, it must have been 
growing through unmeasured ages before the 
time when the hardening granite first unfolded 
the gigantic remains in their everlasting tomb, 





INGENIOUS USES AND MISUSES. 


The English language, perhaps more than any 
other, is capable of queer and ingenious uses, mis- 
uses, transformations and combinations. The stu- 
dent of the curiosities of literature is astonished at 
its wonderful susceptibility to odd pranks in the 
way of orthography, syntax, prosody, pronuncia- 
tion, rhyme and translation. Some curious effects 
are sometimes produced by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of pronunciation. A device has often been 
used in political and other partizan songs called 
“echo verses,” in which the sounds of the last 
words of a line are repeated after the manner of an 
echo, the whole being so contrived as to express 
some significant meaning. 


* ECHO POETRY. 


The following is a specimen of echo poetry which 
possesses merit as a literary composition and on 
account of the spirit of piety which breathes 
through it: 

“Tf any be distressed, and fain would gather 

Some comfort, let him haste unto 

Our Father. 
For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except Thou succor us 
Who art in heaven. 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise thee, singing 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum ; 
Show us thy joys, and let 
Thy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and altér from our birth ; 
Thou constant art, 
i Thy will be done on earth. 

Thou madest the earth as well as planets seven, 

Thy name be blessed here 
As ’tis in heaven. 

Nothing we have to use or debts to pay, 

Except thou give it us. 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without thee we want 

Our daily bread. 
We want, but we want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live ; 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins 

As we forgive. 
If we repent our faults, thou ne’er disdainest us; 
We pardon them 

That trespass against us; 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us; 
Direct us always in thy faith, 


And lead us— 
We, thine own people and thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 
Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 
But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt thou free us 
From all evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one consent of heart and voice, say 
Amen.” 


——_-_ +96 + 


THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 


How beautiful the heavens look to-night !— 
So calm, transparent; and the starry crowd,— 
Those exquisite embodiments of light, 
Could ye not almost fancy they were proud 
Of their own loveliness ?—that they had bliss 
In beaming forth on such a night as this? 


For ever and for ever there is set 
In the enduring sky, a seal and sign, 
A voiceless evidence of God !—which yet 
Unchanged shall live, when this frail form of mine 
Hath monldered from the bosem of the earth, 
Leaving no record of its mortal birth. 


The elements of which we are composed 
May perish; they are finite; but the goul 
Bursts from the frame in which it laid enciosed, 
‘Beyond the grasping reach of Time’s control !— 
That spirit which within us swells and speaks, 
Shall fiad the immortality it seeks / 


Ob, thou !—Creator!—God !—and can it be 

That man is heir to thine own glorious heaven ?— 
'Tis so!—the light, which is sublimity,— 

The essence, which is thought, by Thee were given! 
The fear and heaviness of doubt are o’er— 
I muse, and feel—and tremble—and adore ! 


————_ + ~or—- 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 


The application of the sciences to the useful 
arts has resulted in innumerable advantages to 
the human family. Among many things we 
now purchase for a dime what but lately cost a 
dollar. By land and by water we travel with 
the speed of the wind. We telegraph thous- 
ands of miles with all the ease of familiar con- 
versation. The printed pages of light and 
knowledge fall as thickly and as cheaply over 
the land as the leaves of autumn. The bosom 
of the earth is made to yield stores of granite, 
of marble, of coal and of metallic ores, in an 
abundance that, a few years ago, would have 
sounded fubulous. By chemical improvements 
in the smelting of ores the several metals have 
been cheapened and applied to thousands of 
unexpected purposes. Agriculture, guided by 
science into new methods, new fertilizers and 
instruments, will cause our: earth to bloom 
with plenty and beauty everywhere, even to 
the snow lines of the mountains. The power 
of electricity, magnetism, light and heat, are 


already made to perform the labors of millions _ 


——— 
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of men every day, and the conviction is un- 
speakably strong in all enlightened minds that 
we are only beginning to learn their natures 
and their applications. It is now seen as plain- 
ly as the sun in the sky that by learning the 
nature of all things—minerals, animals and 
vegetables—we may learn their uses, and dis- 
cover the unbounded stores of wealth, which a 
beneficent Creator has long ago laid up for man. 
As.a matter of profit, therefore, as a pecuniary 
gain alone, whatever be his walk in life, the 
child should grow up thoroughly imbued with 
scientific knowledge. 

As a matter of high intellectual gratification 
the knowledge of the sciences stands pre-emi- 
nent. very stone by the wayside; every 
herb, bush and tree; every insect, reptile, fish, 
bird and beast; the skies, the waters, the 
ground, the ledges of the rock-ribbed moun- 
tains ; all smile like familiar friends before the 
student of creation. He sees a charm in all 
things that others cannot see. He is never 
lenely, never unemployed, and can never open 
his eyes without-being led into pleasant trains 
of thought. In prosperity his blessings are 
heightened, and in adversity he enjoys a men- 
tal luxury that no injustice can take away. 

The study of creation improves the taste for 
the beautiful and the grand. There are forms 
and tints of beauty in thousands of objects that 
are entirely overlooked by ordinary observers. 
The styles of beauty are greatly varied in the 
structures of even the roadside flowers. The 
grandeur in the movements of the ocean, the 
atmosphere, and the starry heavens, is redoubled 
in the mind of him who sees the harmony of 
these sublime movements. ‘Taste, in every in- 
dividual, is refined and strengthened by a 
daily converse with objects of taste. Science 
reveals such objects. 

‘the study of Creation tends to elevate the 
moral sentiments and to form a high tone of 
moral conduct. Not that every one acquainted 
with science is necessarily good, but the tend- 
ency of the revelations of science is to ennoble, 
to purify and to lift up the mind from earth to 
heaven. The plan ot the great framework of 
the world, the spirit of this universal machinery, 
moving hourly in glory and majesty around us, 
is benevolence—adorable goodness to man, and 
bird, and beast, and creeping-thing. This grand 
sentiment. and others of a kindred nature, are 
impressed upon us by innumerable objects of 
science. 

The study of Creation leads to religious thoughts 
and duties. It reveals the doings, and the coun- 
sels, and the character of the Creator. The 
wonders opened to our view by the microscope ; 
the immensity and richness of space as shown 
by astronomy ; the inconceivably long periods 
and the astonishing events of time as taught by 
geology ; the nature of matter as seen in chem- 
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of mental discypline. 
mind—as a means of invigorating the intellectu- 
al powers by healthy activity, no employment is 
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istry and natural philosophy ; the structures of 
animals and plants as they appear in anatomy 
and physiology ; all these sources of light open- 
ing to our minds in these modern times, must 
really and truly be regarded as new revelations 
of God—not to contradict or supersede the old, 
but immeasurably to enlarge our views, beyond 
all former knowledge, of His power, and wisdom, 
and goodness, and grandeur. 


The study of Creation is the very best kind 
As an exercise of the 


more beneficial than the investization of the 
laws and principles of the material universe. 
Some of these are simple and easily understood 
by a child ; others are intricate and vast, trying 
the powers of a Laplace anda Newton. Neither 
the dead languages, nor the living languages, 
nor the mathematics, give so natural, so varied 


and every way so good an exercise for the hu- 
man mind as the following up, step by step, of 


the thoughts and counsels of the Eternal One 
as they are seen in the contrivances and designs 
of Creation. —J. Ennis. 





THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT. 


There are some things in the heavens and 
the earth which are still deep mysteries to 
philosophers and men of scientific culture. 
One of these mysteries is the “ Electric Cir- 
cuit,” which means that by a law of nature 
electricity travels in a circuit composed of a 
suitable conductor. Thus, for example, if we 
take a simple galvanic battery composed of 
one plate of copper and another of zinc, placed 
in a vessel containing dilute sulphuric acid, 
with a porous diaphram between, them we can 
generate a current of electricity by connecting 
the two plates with a conductor of copper wire. 
The one plate is called the negative and the 
other the positive metal, and the current flows 
on the wire, a complete circuit of conduction 
being thus formed. If this wire be broken at 
any part of the circuit, the current of electri- 
city will cease to flowin an instant; hence, in 
telegraphing it is necessary to have a perfect 
circuit of conductors. It will naturally be sup-. 
posed that to send a message, say from New York 
to Philadelphia, the wire must be double, form- 
ing a circuit; but this is not the case. The 
wire of a telegraph line is single, and yet a per- 
fect electric circuit is formed by using the earth 
to constitute part of the circuit, for what is 
called “the return current.’”’ The first tele- 
graph lines were made with double wires ; but, 
in 1837, M. Steinheil, of Munich, Bavaria, 
discovered that he could send messages by a 
single wire, using the earth as a conductor. 
To this end he conducted the wire from the 
copper plate, where the battery was situated 
into the moist earth and secured at its termin- 
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us a plate of copper. 
ducted from the zine plate to the distant place 
where the message was sent, and there it was 
placed in the moist earth, terminating with a 
copper plate, in the same manner as the other. 
All air telegraph lines are thus constructed, on- 
ly the batteries are composed of several plates 
instead of a pair. Now the mystery is how 
the earth can form part of an electric circuit, 
knowing that it is composed mostly of substan- 
ces which are called ‘‘ non-conductors.” Thus, 
if we take an electric circuit formed entire- 
ly of copper wire, and break it at any part, 
interposing a cup full of water or a piece of 
stone, the current will cease to flow; and yet 
on telegraph lines the circuit is formed 
perfectly, with a single wire and with deep 
rivers, plains and high mountains. But there 
is another law connected with the flow of elec- 
tric currents—namely, that the resistance is 
inversely as the area of the conductor. Cop- 
per is about eight times superior to iron as a 
conductor; but if an iron wire ten times the 
area of a copper one is soluted, the current 
will flow through it in preference to the copper, 
whereas if they were of the same size, it would 
all flow through the copper. Wateris a poor 
conductor of electricity; still it will conduct 
the current. The earth is charged with mois- 
ture to a great depth ; hence its great area thus 
gives it the capacity to form part of the electric 
circuits on telegraphic lines. There is still 
another remarkable feature of the part played 
by the earth in telegraphic operations. Thus, 
in any one city there are both negative and 
positive plates of many different batteries bu- 
ried. in the earth, and these are not intended to 
communicate with one another. Now, as 
electricity always takes the shortest road 
through the best conductor, the query arises, 
why these currents do not flow from the positive 
to the negative plates of the nearest batteries, 
and thus nullify all the telegraphic operations in 
the country? M. Magrini, of Milan, found by 
experiment, that an electric current cculd be 
obtained with one end of the wire communica- 
ting with the battery, while the other was 
insulated. Professors Farsaday and Wheatstone 
also made the discovery that the earth was a 
great reservoir of electricity, and likewise a 
drain for the free electricities generated in 
batteries. In connection with these facts, it 
was found that a charged reservoir of elec- 
tricity forms a perfect portion of any electric 
circuit ; hence the earth constitutes this portion 
on all telegraphic lines, no matter where the 
batteries are situated, nor how the ends termi- 
nate. Itis now well-known also that it is not 
necessary to obtain an electric current, and 
that the two contrary electricities—so called— 
produced by a battery should be reunited upon 
a wire ; it is sufficient that one of the electrici- 


The line-wire was con-|ties be absorbed, and this is effected by the 


earth as agreat drain. We have now present- 
ed quite a number of curious scientific facts 
of a deeply interesting character relating to 
electrical phenomena. Many persons have 
presumptuously attempted to explain the cause 
of these. “The laws of nature” mean the 
operations of matter; the causes are beyond 
our understanding. We are surrounded by 
mysteries. An apple falls to the ground, and 
we call that the action of gravity; but this 
only means a certain operation of matter. 
What gravity is we know not; and it is the 
same with electricity. In the hands of man, 
however, it has become a potent agent for 
good ; and the more we know of its operations 
the more we admire the goodness and wisdom 
of Him who has yiven this force to man as his 
useful servant.— The Independent. 





A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


There are many odd countriesin the world, 
whose inhabitants rejoice in many odd customs ; 
but for the oddest of people, and the queerest 
of manners, commend us to those islands inclu- 
ded in the sovereignty of Japan. 

Until a very recent date, no Europeaus were 
permitted to trespass beyond the sacred limits 
of this most exclusive of empires, nor were any 
Japanese allowed to quit their native shores. 
Even now, when you land at Nagasaki, your 
movements are watched by regular sentries, 
who report every step you take to their superi- 
ors ; while to prevent the Japanese themselves 
from roaming to foreign lands, all their vessels 
are built aftera government model, with open 
sterns, so that long sea voyages are impossible ; 
and if they exclude us from visiting them, they 
are in turn equally debarred from visiting us. 

They need not be afraid of visitors, from any 
possibility of being overpowered by numbers ; for 
the thousand and one isles which make up the 
empire of Japan, contain thirteen thousand 
densely peopled towns. Jeddo, the capital, 
seated in the island of Niphon, has a popula- 
tion nearly equal to that of London; and we 
are told by travellers that the castle in which 
resides the secular emperor (there are two em- 
perors—one sacred, one secular,) could accom- 
modate forty thousand men. Miako, a city 
covering twelve square miles, could raise a bat- 
talion of fifty-two thousand priests alone; 
while Osacco, the Birmingham of the empire, 
ey itself send forth an army of eighty thou- 
sand. 

“‘ You scarcely emerge from one borough,” 
says Kempfer, “ but you enter another; and 
you may travel many miles, as it were, in one 
street, without knowing it to be composed of 
many villages, save by the different names that 
were formerly given them, and which they after 
retained, though joined to one another,” 
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Earthquakes are disastrously frequent in 
Japan, and are of terribly long duration. One 
in 1586 lasted, with varying intensity for for- 
ty days. Two hundred thousand perished at 
Jeddo, during the conyulsion of 1703; and a 
large city was prostrated by that of 1792. It 
becomes impossible, therefore, for the Japanese 
architects, to construct lofty piles out of clay 
and bamboos, and the chimneys of the Man- 
chester factories would be out of place in Ni- 
phon. The law restricts the height of a dwel- 
ling to six kins, or forty-four feet three inches, 
and there are few houses which boast of more 
than one story. ; 

Let us walk into a Japanese house, passing 
without notice the worthy householder, who 
sits in a tub of water at the door, performing 
his ablutions with a refreshing freedom from 
bashfulness. You notice that the floor is 
slightly raised above the level of the earth, and 
thickly covered with mats of rushes and rice- 
straw, elegantly decorated. These mats are 
used instead of chairs, and there are no tables, 
but you will be provided with a little raised 
tray when you take refreshments. There are 
no beds—you must sleep upon mats, sit upon 
mats, smoke upon mats, and fidget upon mats. 

Observe that the rooms are separated by 
folding screens of gilt or colored papers, and 
lighted by windows of oiled paper, for glass is 
unknown. You cannot warm yourself at the 
fire—there is, alas! no fireplace; but in the 
middle of the room you may crouch down on 
the brink of the square-tiled hole, from which 
ascend the fumes of charcoal. The said char- 
coal, by-the-by, is always burning, and over it 
a kettle of hot water is always boiling. The 
Japanese drink tea as voraciously as English 
old women; but they use little sugar; don’t 
put many spoonfuls into the pot, and serve it 
up in porcelain cups. 

The bath-room resembles European bath- 
rooms in its general appointments; but it is 
more frequently resorted to than in our chilly 
British Isles. The Japanese men bathe, the 
women bathe, the children bathe, in-doors and 
out of doors, morning, noon, and night. The 
water-movement is universal, and most zealous- 
ly followed out. ‘ 

At the top of the house is a large tub of wa- 
ter, as a resource in the not unfrequent event 
of a conflagration. No London insurance com- 
pany, we fancy, would insure at any premium, 
the inflammable structures of bamboos, screens, 
oiled papers, mats, and timber ycleped by the 
Japanese—houses. There are wooden tanks 
in the streets, and rude fire-engines at appointed 
stations—where the alarm is given by the pa- 
trols, who on discovering the first shooting 
flames, strike forcibly the thick planks, sus- 
pended from posts for that purpose. 

The Japanese women, according to recent 


travellers, are models of amiability and good 
temper, graceful in their manners and attractive 
in their persons. But they dye their lips a 
fierce scarlet, their cheeks a violet, and stain 
their teeth black, with a detestable gangrenous 
compound—practices scarcely in harmony with 
the toilet artifices of an English belle. The 
are fond of dress, of course, or would they be 
women ? 

The Japanese gentleman is, generally, a well- 
looking intelligent, and active individual. He 
wears two swords—a large and a small -o.ie; 
while the middle class man is only entitled to 
one sword ; and “the lower orders” carry none. 
He carries a fan wherever he goes, and what- 
ever he does, and he delights in huge trousers, 
like a sheet “stitched up between the legs, 
though open at the sides, in order to allow of 
the play of the feet while walking. His 
shoes, and his horse’s shoes are made of plaited 
straw. Consequently, they wear out with un- 
equalled rapidity, and force upon their wearer 
a shambling, shuffling gait, like Robinson’s in 
the “ Wandering Minstrel.” Tanners and 
curriers are not in good odor in Japan, for they 
have to touch the bodies of the dead—a neces- 
sity which the Japanese religion, singularly 
enough, resents. 

Rendall, in his “ Memorials of the Empire of 
Japan,” pronounces an opinion on the Japanese 
character which seems admirably impartial :— 
“They carry,” he says, “ their notions of honor 
to the verge of fanaticism, and they are haughty, 
vindictive and licentious. On the otber hand 
brawlers, braggarts, and backbiters are held in 
the most supreme contempt. The slightest 
infraction of truth is punished with severity ; 
they are open-hearted, hospitable, and as friends, 
faithful to death. It is represented that there 
is no peril a Japanese will not encounter to 
serve a friend ; that no torture will compel him 
to betray a trust; and that even the stranger 
who seeks aid will be protected to the last drop 
of blood.” —Zondon Journal. 











































IDLERS THAT MIGHT BE SET TO WORK. 


In the search after industrjal power and 
economy of human strength, it is wonderful 
that dogs are left so wholly unemployed in 
America. Their uses in other countries, are 
thus described in a letter from Brussels : “ Dogs, 
of almost every breed, are taught to work by 
the Germans. It looks odd enough, I assure 
you, to see these sagacious animals, of all de- 
scriptions, from the thick-headed bull-dog, and 
mild and intelligent Newfoundland, down to 
the candle leg, half-hound and snappish rat- 
terrier, all fully and profitably employed, in- 
stead of lazing away their time as they do in 
the United States. The majority of the dogs, 
however, are of the larger kind, and it is quite 
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amusing to see their willingness to work, and 
the various ways in which they are employed. 
No person is presumed to use a wheel-barrow 
without a dog to dtaw the load, and in vehicles 
of this kind we saw loads of milk, wood, butter, 
cabbage, bricks, bread, mortar and hot coffee, 
and refreshments for travellers. All the labor 
that the person behind had to perform was to 
act as steersman, while the dog would draw the 
load, and instantly stop when so ordered. We saw 
a few cases where the teamsters had become in- 
toxicated and fallen asleep, and the teams had 
turned around to watch them.” 





PAPER AND CLoTH FROM CoRN Husxks.—In 
Austria they make very superior paper out of 
corn husks, but we see by the Washington 
Chronicle, that the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture has received some specimens of bleached 
and unbleached crash and oil-cloths made from 
the same material. All portions of the corn- 
husk are converted into paper-stuff, spinning- 
stuff, or husk meal, which is mixed with com- 
mon flour. Nineteen per cent. of paper fibre, 
ten of spinning material, and eleven for feed 
stuff are obtained, together making forty per 
cent., leaving a refuse of sixty per cent., much 
of it fine fibre and gluten, which may yet be 
filtered and utilized. The manufacture is said 
to be profitable. The paper is equal to the 
finest linen paper, and some of it thought to be 
a good substitute for parchment. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mgat.—The sale of Flour report was 
1000 barrels extra family at a price not made public. 
Small sales to the trade at $10 75 per barrel for su- 
perfine ; $11@11 50 for extra ; $12@12 50 for extra 
family, and at higher figures for fancy lots. In Rye 
Flour and Corn Meal nothing doing and little or 
none of either here. 


Graiv.—Small sales of Western and Pennsylvania |. 


red wheat, at $2 50@2 55 $ bushel, and Southern 
at $250 @260. White at $2 80@2 90. Rye is in 
limited request $1 85@186. Corn—Sales of 2000 
bushels yellow in the cars, and mixed Western at 
$172. Oats are steady at 88 cents for new and 95 
cents for old Pennsylvania. Prices for Barley and 
Malt are unchanged. 

Sezps.—Small lots of Cloverseed are selling at 
$12@14 BP 64 lbs. Timothy at $6 25@6 50 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $3 70. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amoaent of advertising in this paper will be done at 


the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. ++ +--+ +-++ereeereee eoerececes 60 cts. 


Two insertions eeccccccceces eer errr: } i 00 
For every additional insertion---------+-....- 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part :thereof.-.... 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





ANTED.—By & young woman, a situation in a prim or 
Address, a 


family School. » 
C. CLement, Paulsboro, N. J. 
9 mo. 17,—3t. k. r. 101. 





paarene FEMALE INSTITUTE—A. Boarpina ScHoo. For 
Giris. This Institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 

n the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. 1st, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branéhes of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical education. Superior facilities 
affurded for the acquisition of the French language. 


For terms of admission and other particulars, see Cirenlar, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bueks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Isrart J. GRAHAME, 

Janz P. GRAHAME, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.--This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 

The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having frequent communication with Philadel- 
phia by steamboat,.and with that city and New York by railroad. 

The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 

c. For circulars address RutH Anna Peirce, 

8 mo. 27—t. f. o. Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 





gee tee SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is -located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Joszpa SHoRTLEDGE, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. - 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street —A general assortment of ready-made Ooffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be romney attended to. 

7th mo. 30.— 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will reopen 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is locatea at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. R. 38 miles from 
Philadelp and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
JONATHAN K. Tayor, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 enz. 


)}RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Insti 
tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
county, Pa., three miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its 22nd session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Uct.) next. The course of study embraces the braaches- 
essential to a complete education. The terms are $70 per session 
of twenty weeks. The | are taught without extra 
charge. For circulars dnd further particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, RicwaRD DaR.inGTON, JR., 
3mo. 6—2 mo. 924 npfwo. Ercildoun, ChesterCo., Pa, 





rr SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., fur sale, (by the barrel only,) at 
Wa. H. Woopwarp’s, 


9th month 17, 1864. 4t—n. p. 308. 516 Market Street, 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Comly, (11 vols.)---++++-+-+++eeee eye Coccercccccccce seveee $7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages): -----++++eesereeeeeeees 150 
Conversations, &c , 0 ‘Thomas Story: -ocecceccececsccecees 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly --+++---eeseeeeseeeeesereee 1,00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal: -«----+++-++ er eee eeeres seeces sees 70 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--. 25 
Cuar.es Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. _ 


8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelp 





tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 
8d mo, 12, 1864 tf. 
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